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From the New England Farmer. 
SWINE -< stramar sr Poigsing OFFSPRING, 
c. 

Dear Sir,—I noticed in your paper of 
the 20th of March, an enquiry of one of 
your constant readers for the cav-: of the 
unnatural and disgusting practice of sows 
destroying their offspring soon after far- 
rowing, and if you knew ofany method to 
guard against it. You make some refer— 
ence to the Farmer’s Assistant, Banister’s 
Husbandry, and to a communication in the 
5th volume of your paper, from the Hon. 
Oliver Fiske, and give extracts from the 
three authorities. You also invite any of 
your correspondents, or friends to agricul- 
ture; to communicate any thing which 
they may think causes the evil, or may in 
any way tend to remove or mitigate it.— 
For more than thirty years; have kept 
swine on my farm, and for a number of 
years met with these vexatious losses, which 
led me to pay more attention to the anim- 
als previous to their farrowing, and found, 
almost without an exception, that they 
suffered from costiveness for three, four or 
five weeks, and inflamation was sometimes 
very evident, in some much more than oth- 
ers. With those most afflicted it more fre- 
quently happened that the fever raged and 
a violent frenzy came on, the eyes wild, 
the jaws striking violently together, and if 
the person who fed them attempted to get 
into the pen they would fly at him with 


great fury, & it was difficult to keep her off 


with a good stick or club, although previ- 
ous to this the animal appeared to know 
him and be fond of his approach (when 
without a swill pail,) and crouched when 
he rubbed her with a stick or brush, and 
very soon lay down and seemed disposed 
to sleep under the operation. The frenzy 
seemed to commence its violence about the 
time of parturition, and the progeny was 
destroyed sometimes before they had craw- 
led to suck. I was very soon satisfied that 
costiveness was, at least, one cause of the 
frenzy, and determined, to take measures 
to guard against it, and actordingly the 
next season I directed flour of brimstone, 
given to sows five weeks before they were 
expected to farrow ; a large table spoon 


heaped full was given two and three times 
every week in a pail of swill or wash of 


the house (as it is sometimes called,) with 


a little wheat bran stirred into it, but no 
meal ; if the effect desired was not produ- 
ced, increased moderately the brimstone 
and added a few raw potatoes, as they an- 
swer the purpose of aiding the medicine 
better than when boiled ;—when this has 
been strictly attendedfto I have thought the 
pigs were saved, and lost only when it 
was neglected. 

I never knew a sow to destroy her pigs 
that run at large, ate grass in the roads, 
|got at the ground and rooted when and 
|where she pleased ; the early litters are 
more frequently destroyed than those that 
come later. The sows for the early litters 


| 


from the pens g 
winter and cannot decompose till tossed 
over in the spring so that the pigs if let 
out of their pen in winter (1 mean the 
breeding sows) cannot get at any earth to 
root and champ over, which I believe is 
necessary for them, certainly servicable. 


I ageee that all animals should be kind- 
ly treated by those to whom the care of 
them is committed, they certainly do bet- 
ter for such treatment. I cannot however, 
consider the difficulty of which your read- 
er and correspondent complains arises from 


are mostly put in pens the first part of the | 
winter, the yards, generally, small and | 
soon covered with the wet straw and litter | 
, which is frozen hard during ! 


Suannananaanaaaananann 
RELIEF OF CHOKED CATTLE 

Mr. Fessenven. 
|Your 


Sir,—I observed in 
’ last paper, a communication from 
the Maine Farmer, relative to the prepar- 
ation of a rope for the purpose of removing 
isubstances lodged in the throat of animals. 
|! am always pleased to see any advance 
towards the alleviation of animal suffering, 
jand I believe it the duty of every benevo- 
lent man to exert all his talents in search 
\of knowledge which will tend to relieve 
ithe distress and restore the health of unfor- 
tunate sufferers ; to obtain these desirable 
ends it is indispensable that we should in- 
terchange opinions and promulgate the re- 
sults as extensively and frequently as pos- 
sible. We are very much indebted to 
your liberality in opening the columns of 
jyour valuable and widely extended paper 
for the discussion of so many useful topics ; 
‘and I hope persons who have in their pos- 
|session any information which is of service 
jin the cure or prevention of diseases, Xc. 
in animals, will freely contribute it to the 
already valuable stock in the former num- 
bers of your paper. 

When any substance is lodged at the top 
of the gullet, it may, generally, be remov- 
ed by the fingers or a pair of forceps, but 
when it is lower there is no way but to 
push it down into the stomach—with a 





any other cause than disease brought on in |tarred rope as suggested in the co:mmuni- 
part if not wholly by obstructions in the | cation alluded te,-but | would here propose 
intestines which often end in frenzy and| en amendment, by covering the rope thus 
absolute derangement. |prepared with silk or cloth, and before in- 
I measured my corn and tap rooted veg-|troducing it let it be well greased or oiled. 
etables the growth of last season, had the | But what I should consider still preferable, 
ground carefully and correctly surveyed |let it be covered with gum elastic which 
as I believe, the crop I thought good, bet-!can be done with a very trifling expense ; 
ter than any I saw within thirty miles; it}and surely no good farnier would let filty 
was spoken of as very fine considering the|cents prevent his being the owner of one 
season, by all I heard speak of it, yet when lof these valuable instruments. 
I came to measure the land, and the crop| While reading the above notice a gen- 
which I made as much as [ could fairly— | tleman remarked that he knew of an ins- 
I was afraid to venture a public exposure |tance when necessity led to the following 
of the facts, they are so very far short of|singular plan for relieving an animal who 
premium crops, that appear to be substan-| was nearly exhausted by chocking with an 
tiated by the most solemn declaration of|apple ; the animal was cast upon straw, a 
good men. |block was procured and placed under the 


raps apple as it remained in the throat and by 
By the Editor. We are sorry that the able my with a mallet the apple was crash- 
and ex oerienced author of the above has) eq and the animal immediately relieved. 
prohibited us from giving his name to the April 5, 1833 Sewanee 
public ; but can assure our readers that his . ot 1 Messed 
statements can be depended upon, and his 
name would add weight to his valuable 
communication. 


| 


Those who would prevent the effects of drouth upon gar- 


den vegetables, should remember that ground often stirred 
resists the effects longest, 
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REARING CALVES. 

A correspondent in our 14th number solicits 
enquiry respecting the best mode of rearing 
calves, regard being had to the value of the 
milk. We hope that some of our correspon- 
dents will answer the questions according to 
their own experience. We have heretofore 
tried nearly all the plans that have been sug- 
gested, and have come to the conclusion that 
it is best to manage with them according tothe 
object that you might have in view. If you 
should have a very likely calf, and wished to 
give him the best possible chance, to make a 
large animal without regard to expense, give 
him all the milk and whatever else you can 
make him eat to advantage. But we are deci- 
dedly opposed even in this case to letting the 
calf run with the cow—that is, if we cared 
ought for her asa milker. We have had two 
cows spoiled as it regards good milkers by fol- 
lowing this plan. 

We have also followed the plan of never let- 
ting them suck at all. This is attended witha 
good deal of trouble, and unless the animal 
was originally designed by nature for a large 
one and made accordingly—there is danger of 
not succeeding very extraordinarily. If an 
animal is built right for a thrifty one—if it has 
around deep capacious barrel or body, and 
chest, and otherwise well proportioned, it will 
get along astonishingly, with even poor keep- 
ing. As a general rule, we verily believe that 
the one handed down to us by our forefathers 
is as good as any, viz: Give the calf, say one 
half of the milk for two or three months, and 
wean him from it by gradual diminution. This 
looks rational and is rational, because it is the 
process which nature adopts. There must be 
a change in the digestive organs. They must 
turn from the operation of digesting the fluid 
food called milk, to that of digesting a solid 
kind either in the form of grass or hay. Now 
if we notice the process which nature follows 
we shall see that at first, when the digestive 
organs are weak, there is a full flow of milk, 
and milk alone is sufficient for them: soon the 
animal increases and the milk decreases, or if 
the dam gives the same quantity, it indirectly 
decreases, because the young being larger 
craves more, but cannot get it. To satisfy the 
lack, he is prompted to take other food—if a 
calf he nibbles a little hay or grass—if a pig 
he eats swill and begins to root. In the case 


of pigs, many let them run with the dam till 
she weans them herself, which is done by af- 


fording them less and less daily, until there is 
so little obtained that it gives the mother pain 
and she drives them from her—such pigs do 
well. And most of the calves do as well treat- 
ed in this way as any other, taking all things 
into consideration. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Mr. Hormes:—It is generally indecorous 
for a scholar or pupil to object to what his 
teacher advances as correct, but | know that the 
object of the paper you edit was to elicit and 
spread abroad correct information, as to Agri- 
culture, Horticulture & the Mechanic Arts &c. 
When I conceive any ideas are advanced cal- 
culated to injure, instead of benefitting the 
community, although they may come from the 
high source of the Editor, I shall take the hb- 
erty to doubt and give my own ideas, though 
the public will judge which is the best farmer. 

This liberty | should not take did I not know 
your wish for a thorough investigation. Thus 
far, by way of apology for obtruding my opin- 
lons against yours. 

I object Sir, to your deep ploughing to the 
degree you urge it. Give me leave to say I 
think your error consists in supposing you can 
by deep ploughing excite the roots of vegetables 
to go down in a pependicular direction to a 
great extent. This is not the course pursued 
by vegetables generally, some few exceptions 
there may be, as the Parsnip, Beet &c. Why 
Sir, let one dig a cellar 30 feet square and 
10 feet deep and then fill it up with loose earth 
well manured. Let a hill of Maize be planted 
in the centre and towards Autnmn let the ex- 
amination be made and the roots ofthe corn 
will have extended to the superficies of the 
loose earth, 15 feet each way, horizontally, but 
there would not a fibre or root be found extend- 
ing to the bottom, 10 feet. No Sir, the order 


roots horizontally that they may be benefitted 
by the rays of the sun—by the air, dews &c. 
I have mentioned Indian corn above to give 
your views as much weight as I could because 
no vegetable of its size goes further by its roots 
in quest of nourishment, yet if you expect to 
draw a root 10 feet into ever so loose earth, in 
a perpendicular direction, I believe you must 
make yourself a passage by the side of it, and 
carry it down by main strength. 

The order of Nature is not to be drawn out 
of her course, even by so strong and valuable 
a machine as the plough, or by the arguments 
of the Editor, however dogmatically urged. 

Take for instance the potatoe, hill it up once 
if you please at first hoeing, but hoe and hill 
it up three times and [ will insure you a mess 
of small, inferior, unripe potatoes in Autumn. 
The reason is, you have put them out of the 
rays of the sun, dews, air &c. contrary to Na- 
ture. They will not grow deep under ground, 
so it is with almost all vegetables. 

You ask, “‘Why plough at all?’ Your an- 
swer is a correct one, viz. to pulverize and 
mix the soil, manure &c. that the roots of the 
vegetable you intend planting or sowing may 


of Nature is, that plants generally extend their | but not a fibre downwards. 


<= eee) 
they goin quest of it in a horizontal direction, 
and nota perpendicular one beyond a certaiy 
distance. 


When you are asked why turn up the pan 
and turn in the manure deep, you say to make 
adeep soil. Ifyou mean by that only so dee, 
as plants are wont to go in search of nourish. 
ment in a perpendicular course, I agree with 
you ; but if you go deeper than that with you, 
plough, and I suppose you would for you advisy 
to get the soil deeper than one can get the 
point of the plough, how this can be done] 
leave you to explain. 1 do not agree with you, 
Sir, turning up a pan which lies deeper than 
vegetables go in quest of nourishment, and 
mixing that with the valuable earth above seems 
very much to me like putting sawdust or bray 
in your flour. Certainly so, unless your soil 
is of the clay kind, and then it should be done 
to save carting on sand, besides you lose your 
manure. Still, very shoal ploughing is no 
doubt bad. In intervale Jands you will find 
vegetables pursuing the course above descri- 
bed. Yours &. Puru. 

Remarks By Tur Eprror,—lIt verily makes 
us feel somewhat grave to have so venerable a 
pupil as the writer of the article above, but a 
the amount of our magisterial duties consisis 
principally in defending our own opinions, 
— is perhaps, not so much responsibility 
attached to the station (‘‘high”’ as he would fain 
have it) as it would at first appear. 

And first, he thinks that an error exists in 
my supposing that the roots of vegetables wil! 
run down perpendicularly. This position he 
denies—says it is contrary to Nature, and il- 
lustrates his ideas by filling a cellar with good 
loamy soil, planting a hill of Indian corn, and 
spreads the roots all over the superficial extenr, 
I did not suppose 
that the roots of an annual plant, like corn, 
would descend to the depth of ten feet in one 
season. Rut thatthey will not descend perpen- 
dicularly at all,is with all due deference to Mr. 
Pupil, incorrect. We have seen those that 
had extended directly downward over a foot, 
we have now forgotten the exact measure.— 
This was in August. Now, a plant of Indian 
corn may be compared to and in one sense, is 
alittle tree. It extends its roots downward and 
horizontally, just like a tree. If in a few 
months it would strike its roots down into the 
earth, how long would it take, supposing it did 
not die annually, to get to the bottom of the 
cellar. But perhaps he will say, we should 
confine ourselves to annuals We think that if 
our correspondent will give us time, we will 
find a document to prove that the roots of corn 
strike downwards more than two feet, where 
the soil is mellow enough to permit them. We 
will beg leave to tell him another fact, and if 
he is faithless, and will ride with us some two 








more easily strixe into the pulverized or soft 





earth. But you should have remembered that 


score miles, we will show him the spot where 
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grass roots have been traced over three feet 
deep This, 
according to his reasoning, is contrary to na- 
but we assure him that we had no hand 


in a loose, porous, sandy loam. 


ture 5 
in it. 
the ‘passage’ by which they were discovered, 


She sent the roots there, and she made 


by clearing off a portion of a bank in an 
intervale. 

Again, he says if we hoe potatoes once, we 
have a great crop, but if we hoe them and hill 
them thrice, we have a host of smail inferior 
ones. Be itso. He explains this, by saying 
that we put them beyond the reach of the sun, 
air, dews &c. This is theory ; and we will an- 

If you should bury the pota- 
toe as many inches below the surface, as it is 
buried by three hillings and not disturb it, we 
are inclined to believe that he would have as 


swer by theory, 


many potatoes, as he would, planted in the or- 
dinary way with only one hilling, notwith- 
standing it is out of the way, as he says, of 
sun, air and dew. If this be true, (and one 
theory is as good as another, till one be prov- 
ed true and the other talse,) how will you ex- 
plain your small potatoes, occasioned by the 
hillings ? Why sir, every time that you hoe 
your potatoes after they have arrived to a cer- 
tain size, say about the time they blossom, you 
cut and disturb the fibres and radicles, or lit- 
tle roots of the plant ; there 1s a check to the 
circulation of the sap, it accumulates and forms 
little tubes. A while after, you hoe again; 
you again cut the roots or disturb them, check 
the circulation, and thereby cause another set 
of little tubes to put forth. So much for the 
potatoe. 

Our correspondent seems sadly puzzled at 
the idea advanced by us, of making a soil deep- 
er than the point ofthe plough could go. Let 
us first understand what we mean by soil. Why 
is one portion of the crust of the earth called 
soil, and the other not? In general all the ex- 
terior surface is called soil, but still, we say 
that one field, or space of earth, is a deep soil, 
and another a shallow soil. We suppose there- 
fore, that by soil, is meant a portion of earth, 
containing more animal or vegetable substance 
and of a more loose and pulverized texture than 
the portion or stratum immediately below.— 
Now we should not think it a very difficult 
task to make a soil ; that is, combine the portion 
below the given depth, (pan if he pleases,) 
with a quantity of animal and vegetable mat- 
ters together with such earthy matters as he 
may desire. He will first allow us, no doubt, 
to make a soil rich and good, and full of these 
matters as far as the plough can go. The 
frosts of winter, the rains of Heaven, and the 
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they will dig down,) will help plunge these 


things deeper and deeper, even further than 
the point of the plough can be put. In conclu- 
sion he brings forward the old Bugbear of mix- 
ing the pan with the soil—says it is as bad as 
mixing sawdust with flour. Now we can live 
on sawdust as long as any other biped of our 
Genius ; but still, we should much prefer mix- 
ing our pan with soil, to regaling our Edi- 
torship with a “‘sawdust pudding.” We did 
not recommend this course any farther, than 
the person duing it could supply its place with 
good manure. And then we said that he must 
wait a year or two forthe full benefit of the 
process. And we repeat; by all means plough 
deep. If your manure will allow you to go but 
a small depth this year, prepare it in such a 
manner that you can go deeper the next.— 
Perhaps the gentleman wishes some higher 
authority than our own assertions. He can 
havethem. We will give him one or two now, 
and more when he calls. 

John Hare Powell, in his hints to American 
Husbandmen, says, 


“J have reclaimed, by oyster shell lime and 
deep plouging, » farm, made sterile by a series of 
the most exhausting crops, which the cupidity or 
folly of bad tenants could suggest. Lam not ig- 
norant of the objections which have been often 
brought, and not less ingenuously supported a- 
gainst hreaking the “pas,”aud reversing the sul- 
svil ; but I have seen few instances, where ulti- 
mate success has not attended deep ploughing, in 
a judicwus course of management, except on arid 
sands’ J] have turned up snb soils, of different 
hues, mixed with substances, varying, from tena. 
cious clay, to loose gravel, or sparkling sand, and 
have found, that those who condemned my “bu 

rying fertile mould beneath sterile clay” confess 
that at the end of five years, I ol tain great crops 
by means of deep and fine tlth, from a chesnut 
ridge, and gravel bottom, originally covered with 
barren oak and cedar trees. Some of my triends, 
who are in the habit of hauling manure to the 
distance of twelve miles, may imagine, that my 
proximity to the town, affords a remedy for all 
the defects of soil. Within twelve years, | have 
expended but six hundred dollars in the purchase 
of manure, although during part of the time, large 
quantities of bay were sold from my farm. Where 
the mould was five inches deep, I ploughed ten 
in the autumn—applied caustic oyster shell lime 
in quantities, equal to eighty or an hundred bush- 
els peracre. In the spring, I ploughed six, rever- 
sed the sub soil, and took a white crop. In the 
next autumn, I ploughed nearly eight fora win- 
ter crop—in the succeeding year, the original 
depth of ten inches was reached by the plough. 
In some instances, for root crops, it has been 
gradually increased. This day with Wood’s 
Plough, No. 2, drawn by four oxen, my land has 
been ploughed for mangel wurtzel, more than 
fourteen inches deep, The “caput mortuum,” or 
sub-soil, after having in the first instance been 
corrected by the causticity of lime, and the ex- 
pansion of frost--improved by the atmosphere, 
and the calcareous matter which remained, was 
turned below the depth of an ordinary furrow.— 
The first crop was certainly better than the one 
which had preceded it, as the advantages derived 


fiom the lime, the larger supply of moisture, se- 
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its deposite, and the increased depth of tilth, more 


than compensated for the injury, that might be 
apprebended,from the admixture of small portions 
of “sour soil.” The next crop was nearly as good 
—the succeeding crops have gradually increased 
in quantity, weight and value. 


Subsequently, speaking of the great crops 
of Mangel Wurtzel that he raised, which was 
Sixteen HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FOUR BUSHELS, 
weighing SEVENTY-EIGHT THOUSAND FOUR BUN- 
prep & FORTY-EIGHT PuUNDS, upon an acre & 
fourteen perches of farm land, He says ; “My 
soil was not naturally strong ; it has been grad- 
ually so much DEEPENED, as to enable Wood's 
Plough No. 2 drawn by four oxen, to plough 
Fourteen incnes, We think that we have 
said enough for the present, nevertheless we 
should be glad to find that shallow ploughing 
is best. For certainly, it is so much less work 
that it would be a great advantage, if it could 
be better. But alas, experience, Nature and 
common sense say otherwise. 


The Ladies we hope will pardon us for fil- 
ling up the portion of our paper heretofore de- 
voted to their department, with laws that are, 
and laws that are wo be. 
lish the laws of the State for the behvof of our 


We enlisted to pub- 


subscribers, and were in hopes that after fur- 
nishing a goodly extra the business was done ; 
but"the last Legislature referred so many bills 
to the next, ordering them to be printed, that 
it will take the Printers in the State some 
time to comply with their directions as in 


duty bound. 


For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Hotmes:—It has been intimated to 
me that Wheat sowed in the Autumn is not so 
likely to winter kill, if it is not of the growth 
of the last season previous to being sowed— 
but should be of the growth of two or three 
years before. It is said that such having en- 
dured in the kernel the severity of several! win- 
ters becomes less liable to be injured by the 
winter when sowed, or it puts forth a more vig- 
orous root, and of course is hardier, and will 
not be so easily affected in our climate. 

If this is so, it is of some consequence that it 
should be known. There has been an instance 
in my neighborhood, where wheat & rye were 
sowed last September on similar land at the 
same time, side by side, and other things equal. 
The rye is badly winter killed, while the wheat 
is not injured at all—the rye sown was of the 
last growth, and the wheat several years old. 
It is well known that rye endures our climate 
better than winter wheat, generally. Will 
you, or some of your correspondents give us 
the solution of this, if it be not as stated above 
hinted, which to me is certain. Wheat. 


Larcs Beers.—Mr. John Fuller raised in 
his garden, in Hume, Allegany Co. N. Y. the 
season past, four beets that weighed 71 lbs.— 











roots of the plants, (for he may rest assured 





cured by the greater capacity of the loose sail for 


the lightest 15 pounds, and the heaviest 32, and 
‘measured 2 feet 10 inches iu circumference. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 

-Mr. Hotmas—: I noticed in your paper 
a communication on the subject of smut in 
wheat, and as the object of all such enqui- 
ries must be for the prevention, I take the 
liberty to state the method which I have 
taken for several years to my entire satis- 
faction. 

In 1816, I sowed a piece of burnt land 
with wheat, and prepared the seed in the 
following manner, first washed the wheat 
clean, then by the means of a coarse cloth 
dipped it in strong boiling lye, and then 
cooled it quickly, the result was, an excel- 
lent crop of clean wheat ; but my seed fell 
short, and not having time to prepare any 
more I sowed two or three quarts dry, 
which was extremely smutty. I have 
since practiced on a different plan, viz. to 
mix in ashes, after washing the wheat, till 
it is dry enough to sow, and let it stand 
over night, which has answered equally 
well and perhaps better. 

Several opinions have been given respect- 
sng the cause of smut. I hearda respecta- 
ble farmer give it as his opinion that it 
was produced from the small defective 
grains, and that the alkali prevented those 
grains from growing, but his theory did 
not satisfy me. [ have since conversed 
with a man of acknowledged integrity who 
supposes it it to be produced by an insect, 
which deposits its eggs in the wheat near 
the germ, and thereby produces the smut, 
and also said he had discovered them in 
the kernel. Now I believe this to be the 
true solution of the enquiry, although I 
have seen no smutty wheat since, and 
could not examine for myself. 

Yours &c. 

Winthrop, April 17, 1833. 


For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Hotmes—: I wish to communicate to 
the public through your paper a new and very 
expiditious method of ‘harrowing in’ the Eng- 
lish flat Turnip seed. Sow the seed in the u- 
sual manner—then turn your flock of Sheep 
into your yard and drive them round fora few 
minutes, just enough to give them a little ex- 
ercise, and the work of harrowing is done. 

Yours &c. Frat Turnip. 


G. G. 


From the New England Farmer. 
NIGH BUSH CRANBERRIES. 


Mr. Fessenpen,--Can any of your readers 
inform me whether they know ofthe high bushed 
cranberry, and where any of it grows, and if so 
whether it can be obtained in any considerable 
quantity ? It grows, I believe, from six to eight 
or ten feet high, and has a leaf shaped somewhat 
like a goose’s foot. Itis an extensively valuable 
medicinal plant--although its virtues are very 
little known. 

If any of your readers are acquainted with any 
locality of the plant, they will benefit the public, 
and perhaps benefit themselves by finding a good 
market for a quantity, by sending a communica- 
tion to the N. E. Farmer. N. D- 

Portland, March, 1833. 


N. D. will propably find the high cranberry 





within five miles of his own door, certainly in 
great abundance iu hisown county. Jt is with- 
out doubt, the Viburnum Oxycoccus of Botanists 
and it grews in Minot and other towns in that vi- 
cinity. 

It is also found in Paris, Norway and in short, 
almost throughout the whole state of Maine, it is 
quite au ornamental shrub and makes a fine show 
in the spring,with its broad clusters of white flow- 
ers, and in the fall its red berries again decorate 
it very handsomely. The fruit is acid and makes 
a very good preserve. The large kernel or stone, 
however is some objection to it for this use. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
IMPROVED CATTLE. 

On the subject of cattle, I am decided in the 
opinion that the Durham,crossed with the Devons 
is a very great improvewent in the latter, giving 
them size and ‘nereasing their milking proper- 
ties, which I have fully proved by actual experi- 
ment. 

The improved short horned Durham cattle distinct 
need no crossing, other than to obtain the fine 
mahogany color of the Devon. In every other 
respect they surpass any known breed | am fully 
persuaded :—for instance, in milking properties, 
the cow owned by John Hare Powel, Esq. that 
gave thirty-six quarts of rich milk daiiy,and made 
rising of twenty pounds of butter per week ; also 
the fine heifer raised by Charles H. Hall, Esq., of 
Harlaem, N. Y. which at four years old gave thir 
ty-four quarts of milk daily ; alse, the cow Prin- 
cess, imported by G. W. Featherstonhaugh, Esq. 
that gave thirty-six quarts of milk daily ; and sev- 
eral others that I could name, owned in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, nearly equal. And for 
the stall,the fine bull imported by Charles H.tiall 
Esq.; also, Champion, imported by the Patroon 
of Albany ; and Admiral, sent out from England 
by Sir Isaac Coffin. No finer animals could be 
found in England than the above. They were 
selected by the best judges in England without 
regard to trouble or expense. Fom such animals, 
with a little attention,great benefit may be deriv- 
ed and our present stock of cattle much improved. 

L. Jenkins. 

Canandaigua, March 14, 1833. 

SEE ee 
HORTICULTURE. 

From the New England Farmer. 
ASPARAGUS, 


It has formerly been thought necesssary to 
make a very laborious and expensive process 
of the cultivation of asparagus, but it has been 
more recently ascertained that the old modes 
of growing that valuable esculent may be dis- 
pensed with, and asparagus raised with about 
as much facility as potatoes. The Hon. John 
Welles thus describes his method, which we 
believe might be adopted, generally, to great 
advantage. 

“A piece of ground was taken of a deep 
rich soil, after a common corn crop was taken 
off, the land was ploughed and manured in the 
usual course. Holes were then dug twelve 
to fourteen inches in depth, and about the 
same distance apart, and two or three shovels 
full of compost manure were mixed with a part 
ofthe earth. The roots of a year’s growth 
were then inserted at about six inches in depth. 











time,with a view to a more full and fair course 
of experiments, took a piece of Jand in another 
place of opposite character, being of thin light 
soil, and adopted a like course and the result 
has been equally favorable. The only differ. 
ence to he noted, was that the latter was more 
nied in coming forward from the nature of the 
soil. 

“‘ However rare it may be that there is any 
over cultivation or preparation of the soil for 
any vegetable production, it would seem here 
to be the case. ‘The old forms appear to have 
been kept up, and to have discouraged a more 
general diffusion of this valuable plant.” 

“Mr. Dean, in his husbandry, has somewhat 
simplified the matter, but not sufficiently. His 
propoged method of placing the roots at six, 
eight Wd nine inches apart is qnite to near. 
The duration of ten or twelve years is quite a 
mistaken one: it lasts with us double that peri- 
od.” 

Mr. Armstrong, in the second volume of the 
“Memoirs or rue New York Boarp or Ac- 
RICULTURE,” says, It has been asserted, and 
with sufficient conffdence, that a pickle of salt 
and water of the ordinary strength for presery- 
ing meat may be very usefully applied to aspa- 
ragus beds in the spring. The effects ascrib- 
ed to it are its stimulating power over the crop, 
and its tendency to destroy the seeds of weeds 
and insects lying near the surface. Experi- 
ments on this subject should be multiplied,and 
with pickles differing in strength & quality. In 
the last edition of Dean’s New England Far- 
mer, it is observed that “to a bed fifty feet by 
six, a bushel of salt may be applied with good 
effect before the plants start in the spring.” 

Asparagus is reputed to be a very healthy 
vegetable. Loudon says, in Paris it is much 
resorted to by the sedentary operative classes, 
when they are troubled with symptoms of gra- 
vel or stone. Wiutticn’s Domestic Encycwo- 
rept observes, ‘* Asparagus ts allowed to pro- 
mote appetite; and affords a delicious article 
of nourishment to the invalid and veletudinari- 
an, who is not troubled with flatulency.”’ 

From the Genese Farmer. 
GRAFTING. 
Volusia, Chatanque co,. March ly, 1833. 

Messrs. Eprrorns—Will some person, thro’ 
the columns of the Genesee Farmer, answer the 
following questions? Is it possible to make a 
red and green apple cion grow together so as 
to produce fruit, one half of which shall be red, 
the other half green? that one half may be 
sweet, the other half sour ? If so, how is it 
performed ? Is it by grafting, or by inocula- 
tion ? What season should grafts be set ? and 
what time in the summer should inoculation be 
performed ? 


REMARKS BY A CORRESPONDENT. 

In reply to the above, we answer, that there 
is no doubt but that two cions may be split lon- 
gitudinally, and nicely fitted together, and thus 
be ingrafted toa common stock ; but whether 
the fruit would partake of both parents, is quite 
apocryphal. It seems to us, as the cion grew 
and lengthened itself, it would still preserve its 





This bed has flourished, and has been thought 
as productive as any whatever. I at the same 


identity, as undoubtedly would each bud which 
should sprout from the original cion ; if a blos- 
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sol bud should start from the wood at the ve- 
ry line of union, we are not prepared to say 
what would be the result. We have never 
seen an apple of the two colors so distinctly 
marked as to indicate an Operation ofthis kind, 
jut there are many instances of apples half 
-yeet and halfsour, and we were last fall shown 
, limb with the apples attached, alternately 
sweet and sour, which was characteristic of the 
yhole tree. It has been often asserted, that 
the half sour and half sweet apples were pro- 
duced by the splitting of the graft, or the bud, 
‘u inoculation ; while others have asserted that 
it was a premature ripening of one side of the 
fruit. 

The peach and the plum will graft and bud 
together ; what would be the consequences if 
this union should take place ? ripening at dif- 
ferent periods, a rough skin and a smooth one, 
stones of a different size and form—it would 
certainly be an anomaly in nature. 

Tne best season for budding is at any time 
after the formation of the new bud, when the 
bark will peal freely on the stock. If put in 
woo early, they are apt to start late in the seas- 
on, and not ripen their wood. July and Aug- 
ust are the best months. Grafting is prefera- 
ble to budding in all cases except on small and 
young stocks, or with the peach, nectarine and 
apricot. 

Grartinc.—The editor of the northern Far- 
mer gives a long article on this subject,in which 
he states—contrary to the general opinion— 
that the scions may be cut any time betweer 
the last of December and the firstof May. The 
grafts should be set in the spring, any time af- 
ter the hard frosts are past, though they do bet- 
ter set before the buds become much swollen. 
The branch to be engrafted is cut off, and the 
stump split two or three inches and opened by 
a wedge for the insertion of the scions.—The 
scion should be cut wedging 14 or 2 inches on 
the end inserted, and the stump,after the inser- 
tion, covered with a wax cemposed of one part 
mutton tallow, two parts bees-wax, and four 
parts rosin, melted together. If both the sci- 
ons succeed, they should be suffered to grow 
till the third year, when the weakest and least 
thrifty should be severed, that the other may 
make a more perfect union with the stalk, and 
be less liable, in heavy bearing, to split off. 
This is called cLerr Or stocK GRAFTING ; and 
its simplicity recommends it to the inexperi- 
enced, in preference to any other. But few 
who duly value good fruit, will plead inexre- 
RIENCE,except at the very threshold of agricul- 
tural labors.—[{Farmer’s Journal. 


Earty Cansaces.—The plan I recommend 
to my fellow-men to raise cabbages, in the one 
I learnt a few years since from a valuable friend 
who is the best gardener in our vicinity. Let 
each man take as large a piece of ground as is 
sufficient for a cabbage bed for his family—have 
it situated to the south side of some fence,wall 
or building—dig on al! the top of the ground to 
the depth of about 8 or ten inches, and fill up 
the place with coarse manure to within two 
inches of the top of the ground,—then put a- 
bout four inches of good rich soil on the top— 
make it smooth, and sow the seed in rows north 


gound light, and they will come on very fast 
In about a week the manure underneath be- 
gins to ferment, and steams up in such a man- 
ner as to drive the plants forward the next to a 
hot—bed of any plan I have seen. The reason 
why this plan is better than the-common mode 
of sowing late, is this, in the first place, cabba- 
ges sown about the first or middle of May,and 
sometimes later, by the time the earth and the 
air have become warm,a herd of insects appear 
so that when the cabbages first braek through 
the ground, they are attacked by a swarm of | 
little insects not larger than a cabbage seed, | 
which destroy many totally, and poison the o- 
thers so much that they grow very slow through 
the season, and in the fall are not so large as 
they otherwise would be, while by my plan of 
sowing early, the plants come forward so rap-| 
idly that they are out of the reach of insects en- | 
tirely, and will grow much faster than those | 





of ground five feet long and four wide,will pro- 
duce some thoasands of plants. 
Ellsworth Courier. 








MECHANICS. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 








| TANNERIES. 


Mr. Epitror—lI observed in your papers, a- 
bout a year since, a request made by Mr. 
Graves of your place, to ascertain the amount 
of capital employed in the manufacture of lea- 
ther; but I have learned that he desired infor- 
mation has been given, whereby that indispen- 
sable branch of the arts may be estimated, or 
show to what amount it is contributing to the 
industry and wealth of the state,—which I be- 
lieve is not generally known, as but little no- 
tice has been taken of it. While the advocates 
of most of the arts and sciences have been pro- 
claiming their usefulness, and calling for aid, 
this hasbeen silently plodding along almost un- 
known. Having had some knowledge of the 
extent to which it is caried on in several coun- 
ties, I have thought proper to send you the 
following statement. It may vary, in some in— 
stances, from perfect accuracy, but it may lead 
to more correct information from persons resi- 
ding in the counties of which lL have given a 
schedule. Any one who would take the trou- 
ble to correct any of the following statements 
would coufer a favor on the public and much o- 
blige the writer of this article. 

Taving ascertained the value of the tannery 
amount of stock, &c. of anumber of establish- 
ments, I find them not to vary much from the 
following estimate of one which was furnished 
me by the foreman, and which I give as a fair 
average of all the others, and which T shall put 
down in whole numbers. The one I have se- 
lected is in Greene county : 

Tanning 7006 hides, annually at $3 

per side, $42,000 
Tannery and other buildings belong- 

ing thereto, 4,500 
1000 cords of bark,at $2,50 per cord, 2,500 





Which amounts to $49,000 
The above is, probably, somewhat less than 
the true estimate, but I shall give the others by 





and south, about five inches apart; keep the 


the same rule. 


planted later and be larger in the fall. A piece | 
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In the same county, I shall give, what I sup- 
pose to be nearly correct, from their own es- 


timate, The tannery above mentianed, 





1 Tanning, 7,000 hides, £49,000 
1 « 25,000 « 175,000 
As 5 ™ 12,500 “ each, 350,000 
6 - 7,000 * * ~—-294,000 
4 = 5,000 “ * 140,000 
6 « 3,000 “ 426,000 
te. 1,000 “ “« 49,000 
29tan’ries, tan’ing169,000 hides, $1,183,000 


The 7 small tanneries manufacture upper 
leather & skins,and the estimate may not be as 
correct, but the buildings, &c. would be more 
expensive in proportion, so that it would be 
fair to estimate the county of Greene at the 
above rate, viz. 29 tanneries manufacturing 
169,000 hides, making 338,000 sides at $3 per 
side, making the leather worth one MILLION 
AND FOURTERBN THUUSAND DOLLARS. 

The establishment above alludded to,tanning 
25,000 hides, is owned by Col. Edwards, who 
is very justly entitled to the honor of commen- 
cing and carrving on the tanning business, on 
a very large scale,—as no one, probably, ever 
thought of a leather factory before this gentle- 
man projected and established the largest in 
the United States, and which is probably not, 
at this time, excelled in the world. I will give 
you au extract of a letter from Mr. Edwards,to 
whom I had the honor of introducing an im- 
provement in the art, denominated the ‘ Cool 
Sweating Process,” patented to Shove & Hunt 
as mentioned in a former number of the Gene- 
see Farmer, from the Catiskill Messenger. 

From Cor. Wa. Eowarps.—* Hunter, 
Greene Co., Sept. 6, 1832.—We have succee- 
ded very well in sweating. In May, June and 
July, we sweat and worked in 18,175 sides at 
a cost of less than four cents per side. Mr. 
Fanning [his foreman] succeeds remarkably 
well in learning the art of sweating. Between 
the first of January and the first of August,sev- 
en months, he sweat in 29,210 sides, and did 
not damage a single side in the least. Weare 
now tanning at the rate of more than55,000sides 
per annum. 

The foregoing statement for Greene county 
which I believe to be full as low as it ought to 
be, may be taken as a fair criterion to estimate 
the other counties by, according to the number 
of sides they tan. In the first six counties na- 
med below, the estimate was made last spring, 
and it is probable that more have been built or 
are building at this time. The caleulation for 
the other counties is believed to be nearly cor- 
rect,but not so much so as in the first six coun- 
ties named : 








Counties. Hides tanned. Capital empleyed. 
Greene, 169,000 $1,183,000 
Albany, 30,000 210,000 
Schoharie, 40,000 280 000 
Ulster, 40,000 280,000 
Delaware, 30,000 210,000 
Sullivan, 40,000 280,000 
Herkimer, 20,000 140,000 
Montgomery, 15,000 105,000 
Otsego, 20,000 140,000 
Chenango, 20,000 140,000 
Madison, 15,000 105,000 
Onondaga, 15,000 105,000 
Oneida, 15,000 105,000 
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Cortland, 5.000 35.000 

Tompkins, 10.000 70,000 

Cayuga, 15.000 105 000 

Oswego, 15.000 105,000 

Jefferson, 15 000 105,000 
529,000 $3 703,000 


Total number of hides tanned in the 18 coun- 
ties above named, per annum, 529,000, em- 
ploying a capital of $3,703,000. 

If Mr. Graves will be so good as to correct 
the mistakes, if he discovers any, in the above 
and fill up the western counties, and some one 
in the northern and southern counties furnish 
estimates of those counties,subject to alteration 
as I have done,! think the desired information 
can be obtained with but little trouble or ex- 
pense. This branch of the arts would no doubt 
if fairly repsesented receive from the Legisla- 
ture that patronage to which its merits very 
justly entitles it I presume to say that it is 
second to none but Agriculture, and like that 
it has met with very little attention, while al- 
most every other branch of the arts and scien- 
ces has been legislated, gambled, fought and 
prayed for. T 

Cayuga co., Jan. 1, 1833. 


A very Desinaste Macnine.—A machine 
was exhibited to us, two or three weeks ago, 
for knitting stockings, &c, exceedingly well 
calculated, we think, for family use, aud very 
desirable, as affording employment, at HoME to 
females dependant upon it for sub-istence and 
the support of their families, for its cost, inclu- 
ding the patent right, will not exceed fifteen 
dollars : it is only about one foot square, and 
of the weight of ten pounds ; so that it is easily 
transferable from place to place, as may be re- 
quired—and no more power is needed for the 
crank than to move that of a common hand or- 
gan —and, except when a stich is dropped, or 
one required to be added, a very small degree 
of attention is demanded. A girl I2or 15 
years old might give motion to, and attend three 
er more machines, if arranged for the purpose 
of being worked together, as they might easi- 
ly be. Each machine will make from one to 
two pair of men’s long stockings in a day, of 
wollen yarn—such as is usually worn in the 
winter season. The machine does not appear 
liable to get out of order, and but little instruc- 
tion is necessary. 

The machine that we saw in operation was 
fitted for knitting wollen stockings such as are 
above mentioned—but machines may be made 
for fine work in cotton, thread or silk. 

It is the invention of John Mc Mullen and 
Joseph Hollen, Jr. of Birmingham, Hunting- 
don county, Pennsylvania. The stiches are 
made just as if common knitting needles were 
used—except the same stocking requires to be 
afterwards joined at the seam, 

Niles’ Register. 

Curonomerters,—For the purpose of en- 
couraging and improving the manufacture of 
these useful instruments, the British Govern- 
ment offer annually £500 in premiums for 
such as shall be found to perform best during 
a twelve month’s trial at the Royal Observato- 
ry. From an inspection of the monthly re- 
ports, issued from that institution, during the 





trial recently closed, we find that out of the 
number sent in (sixty-two) the best was declar- 
ed to be that by Messrs. Molyneux & Sone, 
No, 1038, which took the first premium—hav- 
ing performed with an accuracy almost incred- 
ible,——its actual variation from its rate in 12 
months, being only sixty-seVEN HUNDREDTHS 
OF A SECOND. 


Mecuanics.——Although the mechanics may 
be deprived of the advantages of a liberal edu- 
cation, they still have no excuses for not be- 
ing well educated in those branches of knowl- 
edge which are most useful to citizens in the 
present state of our country. The streams of 
information are flowing to us in every direct— 
ion. The great engine of knowledge, the 
Piess, is free, unshackled, sending upon all, 
the beams of literature, sicence, and the arts. 
So generally and extensive is the diffusion of 
knowledge, through the mediun: of the press, 
that no mind which is not impervious to the 
reception of knowledge, can remain unaffected 
by its influence. The cheapnass which attends 
the procuring of books at the present day, puts 
it within the means of the poorestclasses to 
supply themselves with these fountains.-- 
Reading is the great inlet to knowledge. By 
this we have brought before us the learuing of 
those whose lives were spent in research. By 
books we can draw around us the vast fields of 
knowledge which have been sown and cultiva- 
ted by the great and learned of all ages and all 
nations, and there we can gather a plentiful 
harvest of knowledge, and treasure up in the 
garners of the mind that useful information, 
which is the life—blood of a refined society. 

Middlesex Telegraph. 
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Latest from Rio de Janeiro.—The brig Sultana, 
Willis, arrived at this port yerterday in 55 days 
from Rio de Janeiro, which place she left on the 
24th Feb, Capt Willis informs us that prior to 
iis sailing, two English ship had arrived at Rio 
de Janeiro, having on board about 70 persons 
whom they had picked up at sea. 

From their statement, it appeared that the Br. 
ship Britannia, bound from England to Van Die- 
man’s Land, with upwards of 200 convicts on 
board.accidentally took fire at sea while the mate 
drawing liquor from a cask in the run, and burn- 
ed to the water’s edge. More than one hundred 
persons, men and women, perished in the flames. 
After the vessel took fire, the crew and some of 
the passengers constructed rafis, on which about 
70 embarked, and were fortunately saved from a 
watery grave by the timely approach of the two 
vessels above alluded to. On their nrrival at Rio 
de Janeiro, a subseription was opened for the re- 
lief of the sufferers, and about $4000 had been 
raised when the Sultana sailed. 

It will be recollected that the wreck a burned 
vessel was fallen in with some time since, by the 
ship Earthy of N. York, with a number of dead 
bedies floating near her. Among the surmises 
then made as to the identity of the ship,wag one, 
that the wreck was that of a convict ship from 
England. It is probable that this is the same ves- 
sel. 

The commercial advices by this vessel are four 
or five days later than those before received. No 
sales of flour had been made since the former let- 
ters, and the prices of coffee and hides were un- 


Very late from the Sandwich Islards.— By an o. 
ver land conveyance, we have advices from the 
San:iwich Islands to the Ist of January. The shj 
Don Quixote, of this port, bound from China ty 
Peru, with a valuable cargo, had arrived at the 
Islands, and been condemned. A brig belonging 
to the Islands had | een chartered,and would pro. 
ceed immediately with the cargo to its destina. 
tion. 

Oauv, Jan, L—Within the last few days have 
had a most interesting arrival at this Island. Two 
doy= since, we heard that a strange vessel had ar- 
rived at Wyue, about 40 miles from this, in dis- 
tress. We immediately despatched one of our 
Chinese, a physician, and a small schooner, to 
their assistance. The strange vessel proves to be 
a Japanese Junk, blown off from the cost of 
Japan about eleven months ago, with nine men 
on board. She las ever since heen drifting to and 
fro, the unfortunate voyagers not knowing were 
they were. I» the mean time five of the number 
had died, and the survivors, when they reached 
this Island were most of them unable to do duty, 
having on bord, as we learn, but a small quanti- 
ty of rice, rotten fish, and ne water. We receiv- 
ed accounts from them last evening, that they 
were fast recovering. ‘The men sent to their re- 
lief will bring the junk to this harbor as soon as 
possible. We have not yet seen the strangers,bu: 
hope to learn something interesting concerning 
their country, and shall endeavor to return them 
to their homes by the earliest opportunity. We 
are in hopes that this singular event may lead to 
the opening of some important communicaitons 
with that interesting Empire.— Journal ef Com- 
merce. 

A Caear anp Convenient Bata. There is 
one mode of refreshing and hardening the body 
that is extremely cheap, extremely convenient, 
and yet seldom adopted. The warm and cold 
baths are indispensible to health. No system can 
go on with its full natural vigor, so long as the 
pores of the skin are encumbered and obstructed 
by the particles of perspirable matter,that not be- 
ing earried off by evaporations,accumulate on the 
surface. In some form or other, general oblution 
is required, and that often, by all animals, and by 
none more than by man. Ludependently of the 
benefits of cleanliness derived from such bathe, 
there are other advantages resulting from them 
which it is not our purpose here to discuss; and 
and which, to medical men certainly, are already 
sufficiently familiar. But the cold and the warm 
bath are attended with some inconvenience, and 
with some expenditure of time, and, in this city, 
of movey also. It is not an indifferent matter, 
therefore,that all should be reminded of the pow- 
er of the air bath, in promoting both health aud 
comfort, and rendering the water bath less fre- 
quently necessary. It costs nothing to expose 
oneself a few minutes, on rising in the morning, 
to the air of a dressing room ; and after a short 
time, it will always be regardea as a luxury. In 
suinmer the windows ofthe apartment may be 
open, and the external air admitted freely around 
the person. If to this delicious and invig-rating 
bath, friction be added, we can scarcely name a 
more sure method of preventing disease and im- 
parting tone and vigor to the whole system. 

Time even need not be given to this bath. The 
windows being thrown epen, and the door of the 
dressing room shut, the operation of shaving 
(which by the way is performed at this time with 
more ease,and less danger of drawing blood,than 
at any other part of the day,) and the ceremo- 
nies of ablution may all be performed in a state 
of nudity ; so that the most thorough air bath 
may be taken every day without the least possib!e 
expense, even of a moment’s time, wi-hout incon- 








changed.— Balt, American. 


venience, and with great advantage to the body 
and mind. 
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"We forbear to dilate on this subject. To the 
wise, the word already written will be sufficient. 
The foolish, pages of arguments and explana- 
jion would but confirm in their folly.—-Med. Jour- 
nal. 

Downs East. A letter writer in the Hingham 
Gazette has the following paragraphs respecting 
Eastport and Pembroke : 








“ After leaving our beautiful metropolisya smack- 
ing barge soon wafted us to the extreme eastern 
wrritory of the United States. We landed at 
Eastport; asmall island opposite Campobello, 
thickly settled, and known in the commercial 
world for its trade in Gypsum or Plaister of Par- 
js. Large quantities of this article are imported 
trom the * Provinces,” and thence re-shipped to 
vartous Southern and Western ports. The man- 
ufacture of Salt from the mineral is also earried 
on here to a considerable extent. The mineral 
is imported from Europe, and admitted into the 
United States free from duty. The process of 
manufacturing is simply to dissolve the mineral 
in pure fresh water; it is then freed from all im- 
purities by means of Acids and Alkalies, after 
which it is drawn off into large vats from ten to 
twenty feet square, and about one or two feet in 
depth, formed of iron plates riveted together. 
Fires are kindled under them, sufficient to keep 
the liquid in a state of rapid and constant evapor- 
ation until the vats are nearly exhausted ; the salt 
ie then taken from the bottom and placed in wood- 
en boxestodry. From one thousand to twelve 
hundred bushels are daily manufactured in this 
manner at Eastport. The Salt has been con- 
demned by the luspector General of Massachu- 
setts as being unsuitable for curing fish, and the 
Legislature of Maine have alse given it a pretty 
severe sifting during their last session. My im- 
pression however is that it only requires age to 
make it equal to any in the world, 

“The town of Pembroke adjoining Dennysville 
on the north, and situated on Dennys River, is 
rapidly rising into notice. The manufacture of 
Salt from the mineral has been commenced ; and 
iron works of tremendous power, for the manu- 
facture of Boiler Plates, are now in successful 
operation. The water wheel by which this ma- 
chinery is put in motion, is about twenty-three 
feat in diameter and thirty feet in length; it is 
made entirely of iron, and is computed to weigh 
upwards of forty tons; to the sharft of this is at- 
tached an iron balance wheel, weighing twelve 
tons. The name of the stream upon which these 
works are located, I neglected to note ; it has for 
many years been in possession of Judge Lincoln 
of Dennysville, formerly of Hingham, and was 
purchased of him by the present owners, | think 
for the round sum of $10,000. Lockage is now 
being erected for the purpose of taking boats a- 
bove the rapids,to transport down the river wood 
and coal, immense quantities of which are con- 
sumed at the Salt and Iron werks.” 








Bowpoin Cotteer.—By the catalogue of offi- 
cers and students of the college, it appears that 
the whole number of medical students or gentle- 
men attending the medical lectures, is 103. Of 
this number 64 belong to this State, and 39 to o- 
ther States, and Nova-Scotia. 

The whole number of under graduates is 158 
of whom 125 belong to this State. 





Willis, in his First Impressions of Europe, says 
the only clean printing office he ever saw, is at- 
tached to the chureh of the Jesuits at Venice. 








Serenpip Benericence.—Thomas H. Per- 
kins, Boston, has presented to the Trustees of the 
New-England Institution for the education of 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ARTS. 


which he now resides, as a permament Asylum 
for the Blind. The estate is valued at $30,000. 
The donation is made on the condition that a fund 
of 50 000 be raised for the support of the Tnstitu- 


tion before the end of May next. 


‘ 
| 








Treasury Derantment.—Nearly all the cor- 
respondence of the Seeretary of the Treasury, | 
from the establishment of the départment to the) 
3ist ult. was destroyed by the late fire.—All offi- | 


therefore requested by Mr. McLane to cause cop- 


be made and transmitted to Washington. 
only portions of the correspondence which have 
been saved, and ef which no copies are required 
are the letters written to the Presidents and Cash- 
iers of banks from Oct. 1, 1819 to Feb. 20, 1833; 
those relating to revolutionary claims under the 
act of May 15, 1828, to claims of revolutionary 
soldiers to half pay, under the act of July, 5.1832 
and to applications for the bene fit of the acts for 
the relief of insolvent debtors, passed in March 
and July, 1832. Copies of some circular letters 
and instructions have also been preserved.— Bost. 


Pat. 


Love AND ATTEMTED Suicipe. 
tleman having paid his addresses to a young lady 





and whom he considered as his betrothed,in a fit 
of jealousy arising from her supposed preference 
for another,took laudnum to destroy bimself. But 
by the operation of an emetic he was relieved 
froin the effects of the poisonious drug, and re- 


ed that his fair one was faithful, and was greatly 
distressed at her lover’s rashness in attempting to 
take away his life without the shadow of a cause. 
MV. Y. Com. 
Youne Lapis ror Sare.--In one of the Cal- 
cutta newspapers, the fellowing advertisement 
appeared :--‘Be it known that 6 fair pretty young 
ladies, with two sweet engaging young childre: 





health blooming on their cheeks, and joy spark- 
ling in their eyes, possesfiny amiable manners, 
and highly accomplished ; are to be raffled for 
next door to the British Gallery. Scheme,twelve 
tickets at twelve rupees each.” How shamefully 


Fashion. 

“Bar Your poors!” A very shabbily dress- 
ed fellow is running about the country,destroy- 
ing the peace of families and causing much un- 
happiness. In some families he has been know. 
to knock down the husband and rob the wife and 
children of their bread.—His name is Whiskey 

Barns. Jour. 





Wine, who does his business more quietly though 
not less effectually. 


MARRIAGES. 


In Warren, Mr. William Morman to Mrs. Sarah Hawkes 
—each 75 years of age. 

In Rowe, Mr. Josiah W. Reed, aged 42, to Miss Lucin- 
da Warner, aged 12 1-2 years. 

In Brunswick Co. N. J. Mr. Eben'’r Hewett, aged 78, to 
Miss Sarah Hewett, aged 17. 

In Gorham, Wm. Harmond, a revolutionary soldier, aged 
70, to Miss Mehitable Brackett, aged 47. 


DEATHS. * 

In Jefferson, 22d inst- Lieut. Zacheus Hatch, aged 83, an 
officer of the revolution. 

In Hollis, N. H. Capt. Caleb Farley, aged 102 years and 
5 months, 

In Warren, Mr. Thomas Spear, aged 67. 

Drowned in Buckfield, on the 9th ult. Mr. Samuel Hutch- 
inson, aged 26. 

In eee Mrs. Margaret, wife of Dea. Abijah Hawes, 














Blind, the elegant brick edifice in Pear! street in 


In Alna, Dea. Moses Weymouth, aged 63. 


cers of the United States, past or present, are) 


ies of their letters to and from the department to | 
The) 


A young gen- | 


in East Broadway, whom he wished to marry, | 


stored to health; soon after which he was assur- | 


they treat young ladies, in Calcutta.--World of 


Whiskey has a cousin german by the name of 
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FRANKLIN SOCIETY. 


REGULAR meeting of this Society will 
be held on Tuesday evening next, at the Masonic 
Hall in this village, at balf past 7 o'clock. 
Question FoR Discussion—Are Labor Saving Ma- 
chines beneficial to the community ? 
Per order, Wa. NOYES, See’y. 
May 6. 














PLOUGHS 
Of the first quality kept constantly on hand 
HORACE GOULD. 


_ NOTICE TO FARMERS. 


HE half blooded Durham Short Horn Bull 
HIGHLANDER, will stand for this season at Mr. 
| HOLMES?’ Stable in this village. Highlander is of a dark 
brindle color, and is a son of the celebrated Improved Dur- 
|ham Short Horn Bull, Denton, out of an excellent native 
‘cow. Denton, it is well known, was a thorough bred Dur- 
| ham, imported into Massachusetts by S. Williams, Esq. of 
Northboro’, and his progeny stand unrivalled for Dairy pro- 
| perties; as well as for the yoke or the knife. 

Terms, 50 cents per cow by the season. 

Call and examine for yourselves. 


Winthrop, May 6, 1833. 


ru ‘J 
FOR SALE, 
HE FARM situated in Wayne, within 100 
- rods of the Village upon which Jeremiah Foss now 
‘lives. Said Farm contains about 60 acres of good land, the 
| pastures well watered, &c. There is also a good one story 
| house standing upon tho same, painted white, and two small 
conve..ient barns. The whole will be sold on reasonable 
terms. For further particulars enquire of Ebenezer Norris, 
| Thomas Weeks, or of the said Jeremiah Foss upon the prem- 
wes. Wayne, April 26, 1883 














| — 
NOTICE is hereby given, that the sub- 
| scriber has been duly appointed Administrator of a!! 
| and singular the goods and estate which were of LEONAK! 
| RicuMonD, late of Winthrop, in the county of Kennebec, 
deceased, intestate, and has undertaken that trust by giving 
| bond ps the law directs .— All persons therefore, having de- 
mands against the estate of the said deceased are desired to 
| exhibit the same for settlement ; and all indebted to said es- 





lately imported from Europe, having the roves of | tate are requested to make immediate payment to 


WM. Cc, FULLER. 
Feb’y 12, 1838. 


INTERESTING to FAKMEKS 
who wish to raise fast and thorough bot- 


tomed Horses. 
LACK MORGAN, from Vermont, will 


stand for the use of mares this season, at the Stable of 
A. LANE in Wayne, on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
| Saturdays of each week. 8S. BEAL’S North Turner, 
Tuesdays, and at Capt. J. JUDKINS Monmouth Centre, 
| en Thursdays. 
For further particulars, see hand bills. 


JOUN H. WILLARD. 





Way xe, April 12, 1883. 
JUST RECEIVED, 
A FRESH SUPPLY OF 
HYGEIAN VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 
MEDICINE, 


AN is subject to only one reat pis- 
EaseE—that is, fo impurity of the blood. 
| Every disease that can possibly assail 
| the human system, arises from the impurity of this fluid. 
No part exists without its renovating influence, and when 
| it becomes impure no part is safe from disease, This valu- 
| able remedy being compounded of vegetable matter, and 
| Warranted on oath not to contain a particle of mercuria! 
mineral or chemical substance, it is found to be harmless to 
the tenderest age or weakest frame under every stage of bu- 
man sufferings ;—its operatiou is benign and pleasant. It 
purifies the blood ofall humors, and ferrets out the root of 
every disease, however deep seated, and perfurming a eure, 
preserves health and prolongs life. 


The above for sale b 


DAVID STANLEY. 
Winthrop, April 5, 1833. 
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STATE OF MAINE, 
In the yearof our Lord one thousand,eight hun- 
dred and thirty three. 
An Act prescribing the mode of making and re- 
pairing Highways. 
Secrion [. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives, in Legislature assem- 


made by an order of the County Commissioners 
upon the Treasury ofthe county, Provided, That 
the approval and payment aforesaid shall not ex- 
onerate the contractor from the obligation of his 
Bond. 
| Sec. 6. Be it further enacted, That the said 
| Commissioners, if they think expedient, may ex- 
clude from any sectional contract the making or 


ROBINSON, PAGE & CU. 
HALLOWELL,. 
HAE for two years past prepared a Med 


icine, under the name of 


“* VEGETABLE JAUNDICE ELIXIR.” 





which has acquired such celebrity for the cure of Jaundice 
or Bilious complaints, as to cause many imitations to be 
| made, possessing none of the valuable properties of the gen- 


’ un : ; ine: i iti have been palmed y 

\y : ; | repairing of any necessary bridge or bridges, and | “mes and these vile impositions . paimed upon 
bled, That all public Highways, which may be I - y b 7 se d nt ges, | the public as the true Elixir. The genuine article is pre. 
designated as such by the County Commission- | Cause the same to be mnade or repaired by contract | pared only by them, and is so stated on the label attached 
ers as mentiened in the several sections of this | @t auction, public notifications of the time and | 


to each bottle. All persons afflicted with the diseases for 


act, passing through or within any town or org-| place of said sale,having been posted up and pub-| which this Elixir is prepared, may trust with perfect confi- 


anised plantation, where the Inhabitants shall not 


be less than fifty, shallfbe made and kept in re-| th 


pair at the expense of the County in which they 
lie. 
Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of the County Commissioners of the 
respective Counties, before the first day of Octo- 
ber next, to examine and determine what roads 
already made and travelled, or what roads estab- 
lished by lawful authority, but not yet made or 
opened, are of such general convenience and u- 
tility, that they ought in justice to be considered 
and treated as public Highways, to be made or 
kept in repair at the County expense; and they 
shall make aretnrn thereof, described the limits 
and extent of the same, which return, shall be 
recorded in their Book of Records. 

Sec. 3, Be it further enacted, That it shall be 


lished in manner above mentioned. And when 
e work shall have been examined and approv- 
'as aforesaid, the payment thereof shall be made 
in manner above specified. 

Sec. 7. Be it further enacted, That the Se- 
\lectmen of towns and Assessors of plantations 
shall respectively transmit to the County Com- 
missioners an estimate of the sum necessary to 
make and keep in repair all the public highways 
within said towns and plantations, which esti- 
mate shall be transmitted as aforesaid in Novem- 
ber annually. And said Commissioners shall in 
December in each year, transmit to the Secreta- 
jry of State an estimate of all sums necessary to 
| be expended forthe ensuing year in making and 
repairing public highways in their County. 

Sec. 8. Be it further enactec, That if any 





| fine shall be imposed upon any town or plantation 


the duty of the Selectmen of towns and Asses- | before this Act is to take effect, for neglect to 


sor of Plantations to divide into sections, in such 
manner as they may judgeto be for the best in- 
terest of the County,all the aforesaid roads,which 


make or keep in repair aay of its public highway 
or other public roads,the fine imposed as aforesaid 
shall be expended, under the direction of the 


shall have been adjudged by the County Com- | Court before which said fine is recovered,in mak- 
missioners to be ofthe public and general con-|ing Or repairing the said delinquent road or high- 


venience and necessity above described, and all 
other roads which the said County Commission- 
ers shall, from time to time adjudge to be of the 
like character, and they, the said Selectmen and 
Assessors shall advertise on or before the tenth 
day of May annually said several sections of said 
road, to be made or kept in repair for the space 
of one year, by contract at auction, having first 
posted up notifications of the time and place of 
said auction in three public places in each of 
the towns or plantation, in which said sections 
of road may lie, fifleen days before the time of 
said auction, and also in one public place in each 
adjoining town or organized plantation. 

Sec. 4. Be it further enacted, That said Coun. 
ty Commissioners shall prepare written or prin- 
ted contracts, specifying minutely the manner in 
which said sections of road are to be made,and 
forward them to the Selectmen of towns and 
Assessors of plantations in their respective coun- 
ties in the month of April annually, which con- 
tracts shall describe the state of repair in which 
the road shall be in the month of Cetober next 
following. And the said Selectmen or Assessors 
shall at the time and place of the auction afore- 
said, let out or sell to the lowest bidder, at publie 
sale, the making of said several section according 
to the description furnished by the County Com- 
missioners as»aforesaid ; said contractors to give 
good and satisfactory bond for the performance 
of their said agreement,which bond shall be made 
to the county, and approved by said Selectmen 
or Assessors. And said Selectmen or Assessors 
shall have power, and it shall be their duty, if 
they think the interest of the County requires it, 
to adjourn said auction to some subsequent day 
of which they shall post up notifications, as re- 
quired in the third section of this act. 

Sec. 5. Be it further enacted, That it shall be 
the duty of the County Commissioners, or some 
one of them, or some person by them appointed 
carefully to examine the work in the month of Oc- 
toher annually and if the contracts are fully com- 
plied with up to the time of examination a cer- 
tificate shall be given and payment thereupon be 


way. 

Sec. 9. Be it further enacted, That this Act 
shall not extend to the making or repairing at 
| the county expense, any road or highway, laying 
|in any town or plantation situated upon any Is- 
land or islands, unless said island is connected 
with main land, by a bridge or ferry, and has 
some public road passing over it of the description 
named in the second section of this act but said 
town or plantation shall be held to make the 
roads and highways therein, as now by law pro- 
vided. And the County Commissioners shall be 
authorized to deduct from the county tax which 
would otherwise be assessed upon said town or 
plantation such sum as would be that town or 
plantation’s proportion of the county tax,assessed 
for making public highways and keeping them in 
repair. 

Sec. 10. Be it further enacted, That this act 
shall take effect from and after the first day of 
October next; but the County Commissioners 
may, at any time after the passing of this act, 
proceed to examine adjudicate, define and make 
return of the public highways as authorized and 
required by the second section of this act. And 
all acts and parts of acts, inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act be and hereby are repeal- 
ed. House of Representatives, Feb. 8, 1838. 





Thi bill having had three several readings was 
referred to the next Legislature and ordered to 
be printed in all the newspapers which publish 
the Laws of the State, sent up for concurrence. 

NATHAN CLIFFORD, Speaker. 
In Senate, Feb. 16, 1833 

Read once and the Senate concur the House 
in the reference of this Bill to the next Legislature 
and the order for printing. 

FRANCIS O. J. SMITH, President. 

A true copy, Attest. 

ROSCOE G. GREENE, Secretary of State. 





Turrty ineffectual attempts to elect a U. S. 





Senator have been made by the Legislature of 
Penusylvania. A further trial will be had in April. 


| dence in its efficacy ; but they must beware of the spurious, 
| as it not only will do them no good, but probably a positive 
| evil, by its destructive effects upon the system. 


SCHOOL. 


E. HOLMES respectfully informs his 
friends and the public, that he proposes opening a School in 
this Village on the 13th of May next, for the instruction of 
youth of both sexes in the elementary branches usually taught 
in schools. He will also give instruction in Book keeping 
by single and doudle entry —Surveying—Navigation—Meas- 
urement of heights and distances, &c. In Natural History, 
including Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, &c. In Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry. In Linear, Isometrical and 
Perspective Drawing. Also im the Latin Greek and French 
Languages. 

TeRMsS. Tuition for common studies $3 per term of 12 
weeks. For higher brahches $4 per term, one half payable 
in advance. 

Boar may be had in the Village from 8 shillings to $2 
per week. Good assistants will be employed should the 
number of scholars warrant the expense. 

Should there be a number who desire it; inctruction 
in the principles of Music will be given by a competent in- 
structer, at a moderate additional expense. 

Winthrop, April 25, 1833. 


SILK WORM EGGS 


For sale at the Winthrop Seed Store, under 

the Maine Farmer office. 50 cts. per thousand. 

Aso, Just received an assortment of the 
CHOICEST IMPORTED SEEDS, 

of the kinds most superior for the kitchen, garden and field 


culture ; as well as a great variety of those of American 
growth—among which are the fo!lowing : 











Drumhead Cabbage Early white Brocoli 
Early York do Hardy Green do 

“« — Dutch do Early scarlet horn Carrot 

«« Battersea do Orange do 

« Wellington do Altingham do 

*« Emperor do Early Cauliflower 

“« Penton do White solid Celery 
Late Battersea do Curled Cress 
Early Dwarf Salisbury do | Table Green Cucumber 
Sugar Loaf do \ Long Green de 
Fine Red do | Long Prickly do 
Early Heart shaped do | L£arly Cluster do 
Green Savoy do | Large green headed Lettuce 
Early blood turnip beet Tennis Ball do 
Long blood red do | White Coss rb 
French yellow Sugar do Large headed imperial de do 
Sir John Sinclair’s do Green Citron Melen 
Early purple Brocoli Red Onion 
Large purple Cape do White Portugal do 
White Cape d 


° 
A good variejy of ‘Turnips—Radish—Me lon— Beans— 
Peas, &c. 
Also, a quantity of Yellow Locust Trees for Hedges, te- 
gether with the Honey Locust.‘ Orchard Grass Seed, §c. 
April 25, 1833. 


BLANKS. 


A genera! assortment for sale at this office. 


THE MAINE FARMER 


IS ISSUED EVERY MONDAY MORNING. 
Trerms.—Price $2 per annum if paid in advance. $2,5@ 
if payment is delayed beyond the year. 
No subscriptionsare received for a less term than one year. 
No paper will be discontinued at any time, without pay- 
ment of all arrearages and for the volume which shall 
then have been commenced, unless at the pleasure of the 
publishers. 
DiRkEcTION oF LETTERS. All communieationsfer pubh- 
cation must be directed to the Editor. 














All money sent or letters on business must be direetod, post 
paid, to Wu. Noxves & Co. 








